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they, is to feel small and weak and helpless. Not to be given what
others have been given, or as much as they, is to feel shut out
from the love and regard of the person giving. It is to be treated
as not loveworthy. We can go further and say that the child who
is not given what others receive (whether from playmate or
adult) feels this exclusion to be not merely a denial of gifts and of
love, but a judgement upon him. That is its chief bitterness, and
the main source of the intensity of desire.
The ultimate situation from which the wish to own arises
is that of the infant at the breast, whose satisfactions are indeed
at the mercy of another's will. It is to the infant's sense of help-
lessness before the urgency of his need for love and nourishment,
and the equally helpless rage stirred by the denial of immediate
satisfaction, that we have to look for an understanding of the
child's imperious wish to own.
To think of the motive of possession as a simple irreducible
instinct is thus to miss its most significant aspect, viz. its intimate
relation with the motives of power, of rivalry, of guilt and of love.
It is essentially a social response, not a simple direct reaction to
the physical objects which may serve individual purposes.
3. EVIDENCE FROM THE ANALYSIS OF A SEVEN-YEAR-OLD BOY
Further light is thrown upon these overt group phenomena
by the evidence gained from the psycho-analysis of a boy of
seven and a half. This boy came to me for analysis because of
an inability to learn, an inordinate craving for gifts and material
objects, and a mildly asocial general attitude. His relations to
people consisted almost entirely in asking: "Can I have that?"
and "Will you give me this?" He was restless and inattentive,
incurious and unable to learn at school, and generally unloving
and unlovable. An incomplete analysis of two years changed this
picture considerably. The excessive craving for gifts and objects
was greatly lessened, he became more affectionate and more
generally liked, able to learn more freely, to show more of the
adventurousness normal to a boy of nine, and at the same time
a greater capacity for penitence if his adventurousness gave rise
to difficulties. During the course of the analysis, he constantly
took away the toys from the drawer in the analytic room, and a
certain amount of stealing occurred in his real life. A great deal
of the play in the analysis was concerned with attack and robbery